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FOREWORD 


The following is the transcript of an oral history inter= 
view recorded on magnetic tape. Since only minor emenda- 
tions have been made, the reader should consistently bear 

in mind that he is reading a transcript of the spoken 

rather than the written word. Additionally, no attempt to 
confirm the historical accuracy of the statements has been 
made. As a result, the transcript reflects the interviewee's 
personal recollections of a situation as he remembered it 


at the time of the interview. 


Editorial notes and additions made by USAF historians are 
enclosed in brackets. If feasible, first names, ranks, or 
titles are also provided. Any additions, deletions and 
changes subsequently made to the transcript by the inter- 


viewee are not indicated. - Researchers may wish to listen 


to the actual interview tape prior to citing the transcript. 
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ABSTRACT: CORONA HARVEST Oral History Interview #51 


Interviewee: Colonel Robin Olds 


Position(s): Commander, 8th Tactical Fighter Wing, Ubon 


RTAFB, Thailand, 1966-1967 


Subjects Discussed: 


Ls 


Ze 


10. 


Li. 


Dual command of the 8th TFW by 7th and 13th AF. 
Aircraft maintenance: 

a. F-4C maintenance. 

Combat training status of aircrews arriving in theater: 
a. Air Combat Tactics (ATC). 

Tactical Air Control System. 

Targets: 

a. Intelligence. 

Ordnance: 

a. Bullpup; 

b. Wall Eye. 

Sequence and procedures of a typical day mission. 
Radio communications and discipline. 

Radar and navigational aids. 

Air refueling. 


Tactics developed to penetrate evolving North Vietnamese 


air defense system. 
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12. Air-to-air missiles: 
a. Sparrow; 
b. Sidewinder; 
c. AIM-4. 
| 13. The F-4. 
14, The 100-mission tour. 


15. Information feedback: debriefings, End-of-Tour reports 
and interviews. 


16. Readjustment of returnees. 
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Project CORONA HARVEST Oral History Interview #51 SECRET 

CORONA HARVEST Control #0000022 

Taped Interview of Brigadier General Robin Olds, Conducted 
for Project CORONA HARVEST at the Air Force Academy 


Unidentified: 


Interviewer: 


Olds: 


...today is to tape a conversation with you, 

an interview with you, for the CORONA HARVEST 
Project, the CORONA HARVEST Project established 
by Air University. Air University has given us 
a definite outline to follow. Both Majors 
Folkman and Geffen, who will do the questioning, 
have prepared this script. The other members 
of the History Department are sitting in 
primarily as observers. We can turn over the 


questioning first of all to Major Geffen. 


Sir, could you comment on how you operated under 


the dual command of 7th and 13th Air Force? 


The dual command system was I think a compliment 
to the flexibility of the military mind, and once 
its object was understood, it was rather easy, 
for me, as a Wing Commander. I, of course, 
wouldn't dare to comment upon how complicated 


or complex or difficult it may have possibly 
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been for my two three star bosses. In its 
simplest sense, 13th Air Force was beans, 
buildings, blankets. Seventh Air Force was 
bullets. And there was very little overlap in 
the functions, responsibilities, and orders and 
directives of the two commanders concerned 
although I think each, and I say this in utter 
candor, was sometimes a little bit frustrated 
with the other. But I think both gentlemen 
certainly are to be highly complimented by the 
Air Force for the manner in which they made these 
two headquarters work. Now the peculiar thing 

of this was there was also a Deputy Commander for 
7/13th Air Force who was stationed in Thailand 
at Udorn. He was a Major General and this one 
was really the most difficult to understand I 
suppose for any purist who wanted to look at nice 
little dotted lines and solid lines on an organi- 
zational chart. However, General Bond and then 
later General Lindley, in that position, were the 
military contact for the ambassador in Bangkok. 
And this is most important in any country, any 


operation, like this because otherwise the 
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ambassador would be on the wing commander 
constantly and I hope that this, well very 
frankly, it would be a case of divide and rule. 
In addition, 7/13th, as a headquarters, was re- 
sponsible for a certain amount of coordination 
with the Laotian--our ambassador to Laos--in 
fulfilling his requirements in that part of the 
war. So he served many useful functions. He 

had a rescue contingent and other things like 
this and he was one chain, of course, that the 
Wing Commander had to go through whenever you 

had an accident. Well, that wasn't very pleasant. 
Out of the whole thing the peculiarity was that 
General Wilson at 13th Air Force in Manila was 
intimately familiar with the inner workings of 
each base in Thailand and I think almost directly 
responsible for the excellent facilities of 
support that we enjoyed in Thailand. He worked us 
hard. He's a task master. He knew everything that 
went on, every nut and bolt. And, consequently, the 
wings, I think, were better able to produce for 
General Momyer when he said go get 'em, see. So 


the system worked. I think people made it work 
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Interviewer: When you arrived at Udorn, were the base 


facilities adequate to perform the mission? 


Olds: Well, it's Ubon actually and the base facilities 
were adequate, yes. There were many things that 
had been built, many things that had been 
completed in the very short year and what wasn't 
completed was under construction. The operational 
requirements had been in the main satisfied. Now, 
I say this .. . everything, of course, is 
relative. The ramp was small and very, very 
crowded. There were inadequate barracks on base 
to house all of the airmen, so as a consequence, 
1200 NCO's lived in the nearby town of Ubon and 
I might add parenthetically that these were very, 
very happy NCO's. /Laughter/ Close parenthesis. 
The shops were not very good initially. Someone 
sold the Air Force a bill of goods and we were 
trying to make do with a double wall inflatable 
shelter and the only word I can use in descrip- 
tion of that article is hideous, impractical, and 


utterly useless. We finally used our own funds 
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and bought IKE * reali Singapore buildings. 
Singapore only meaning that's where they were 
procured. They looked very much like a Butler 
building, only naturally since it was an off-shore 
procurement, it cost Uncle Sam about, oh, I guess, 
about an eighth as much as an equivalent thing 
you would buy here in the States. We put these 
up and in the meantime had received all the shop 
equipment and machines, test gear, etc., really 
to make a first-class operation out of it. By 
the time, by about the middle of my tour, we 
were fairly well set up and quite frankly, I 
haven't seen shops that well equipped here in 

the States and we were still constructing. Now 
we had the engine shop moved into a building that 
I think was part of the SEATO, early SEATO 
planning and at best it only could be described 
as an alert--four-pocket alert-- hangar, very 
fine design, very fine construction but it's 

one of these MCP items that gets cranked into a 
wing's program you didn't know where it came 
from, you can't do anything about it, it has 


priority over everything else, so you're stuck 
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Boy, we loved it. I put the engine 
shop down there temporarily. So by the time I 
left, we'd completed the Precision Measuring 
Equipment Lab. We had a new electronics shop in 
operation, radio navigation shops in operation, 
that is, moved from these temporary four--you 
know--two by four and wooden slat type buildings 
into extremely, extremely good facilities. We 
had phase docks, inspection docks, oh you've 
never seen anything so pretty. The ramp was 
continuously expanding toward the city of Ubon. 
So for facilities, I think the Air Force did an 


absolutely amazing job. Beautiful day. Beautiful. 


I take it then that you had no trouble obtaining 


funds for... 


Some areas were difficult. Some were surprisingly 
difficult. For instance, when the base was first 
built, a lot of wonderful guys in the Air Force, 
of course, got this thing going. They were given 
instructions to plan for a two squadron base. 
Well, the Air Force being the Air Force, you can 
always bet your last, . . . your bottom dollar 


the minute you get two squadrons worth of 
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facilities constructed, they're going to send in 
three squadrons. You see. So then you scrape 
and build three squadrons worth of facilities 

and they'll send in four. And it has always 

been this way, ever since I can remember. So 
money was hard to come by for very surprising 
things. For instance, the NCO mess--which is 

the only place they had to eat. They /Nco's/ 
didn't have a dining hall of theirs. It was in 
their NCO mess--had been built for a two squadron 
wing base and when you wind up with four squadrons 
on there plus two tenant units, now it's a problem. 
Now shaking money loose to expand the NCO mess 

to accommodate the men there was very, very 
difficult because it went through all these other 
channels where you'd think the guys owned the 
money themselves. Besides which if they gave 

you a grant or something like that, it would 
detract from all the plans they had for the 


Officers Club at Hickam. 7Laughter/ Airmen, 


the same way. Barracks . .. was a problem, a 
question of land. . . the availability of land 
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on which to build these barracks, That was a 
very, very slow process in securing the addi- 
tional contiguous land necessary to build the 
barracks building and house the troops on the 
base. One of the difficulties, well, was in 
dealing with the Thai's. Now, I'm speaking now 
in terms of facilities. Because...this could 
very well be my fault but I wasn't aware of 
any specific program that said this part - and 
it's their base, of course, it's their land - 
belongs to them for their future expansion and 
you can't do anything here - and you have this 
part. Not until we had many of these, sort of 
five year life -- or ten year life, I guess 
over there -- structures put up that contained 
a lot of our shops and supply points, etc., 
did Thai base commander come along and say 
that belonged to me. You move. So we moved, 
we moved the building too, but well, this was 
a difficulty. And securing the land was a 
difficulty because - I'm not so sure that 

it wasn't a question of, you know, just failing 


to read each other clearly; but on the whole, any 
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man that complained about the facilities and 
support provided him during the tour in the 
country of Thailand had just got to be out of 


his head. It was beautiful. 


Sir, could you explain how you managed the 


maintenance of your aircraft? 


Well, naturally, we were under 66-1. It was 
modified by necessity and schedule. 66-1 has 
reasonable flexibility to it so that you can 


mold it to suit the circumstances. 


Were you able to maintain in-commission rates 


commensuratewiththe mission frag? 


Oh yes. We very, very rarely, .. . our make- 
rate on the frag -- our success rate . .. oh, 
gosh these figures, it's been a while now. . 
I'd have to get out my End-of-Tour Report. 
Hopefully, someone may correlate what I'm saying 
now -- because it's from memory -- with the End- 
of-Tour Report which contains statistics and 
figures, but I believe our success rate, for 


all reasons, against the frag ran in excess of 95%. 
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I know that our in-commission rate ran between 

72 and 75%. Now, this doesn't sound very hot 
because you have outfits here that are maintaining 
either 85% or more, but I just would remind anyone 
who is interested that ours was a rather unique 
operation in that our frag ran over the 24-hour 
day and the missions were roughly, I'd say, 

52-54% day, 46% night; that kind of thing. So, 
you have to dig in very carefully and look just 
exactly how you measure an in-commission rate, 
see. In other words, when a bird lands, the pilot 
climbs out, is it out of commission or is it in 
commission? While being turned around, is it in 
commission or our of commission? How. . . what 
are the rules of the game? And when you consider 
that an F-4 has a break rate of about 92% -- 
meaning that about 92% of the time a guy taxis 
into the flightline, there is one or more write- 
ups and that write-up may only take 15 minutes to 
fix and on the other hand, it may take 5 or 6 
hours. So, I think the system worked rather well. 
We did go to squadron maintenance. All of TAC 


hopefully will go to that. I suppose you could 
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cost account all the reasons why you shouldn't 

do a thing like that and I suppose that we did. 
And just like everyone howled the minute we got 
into trouble and had to send a lot of people 

in different directions, then I'm sorry but 

66-1 just didn't work anymore because you can't 
divide that cost accounted MJ4. You can't 

saw it into three pieces...send half...send a 
third of a hydraulic mule with each squadron. It 
just doesn't work. The same thing in specialists. 
You'd be surprised how many specialists there are 
like egress, people that know how to maintain 
that Martin-Baker seat in the F-4, for instance. 
They're scarce as hen's teeth. You can't take 
that one guy and slice him like a piece of bologna. 
I think that that has always been, you know -- it's 
certainly not any news to anybody, what I just 
said; but there are a lot of intangibles about 
squadron maintenance. But before I go into 

that, let me describe first how far we went. 
First, it was flightline maintenance. You 
remember in the wing base system when all of us 


were in a wing back in the 60's, early 60's, 
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late 50's, you had organizational maintenance 

and you had field maintenance squadrons. Then 
you had munitions squadron. Well, the organi- 
zational maintenance squadron were the guys out 
on the flightline to turn the birds around and, 
you know, did the light work. We took these 
people and put them in the fighter squadron and 
gave them enough so that each squadron could 
perform its own phase inspections. So they were 
doing their flightline maintenance and phase 
inspections. Field maintenance squadrons still 
existed, still had the heavy maintenance, MODs, 
things like that. What is a measure of success? 
I think it is accomplishments. Just go back and 
check the figures. I'm not saying that it worked 
any better than the others because in the situation 
like at Ubon, every guy was working his heart 
out, anyhow. In 66-1 they fell all over each 
other doing this. In the modified 66-1 where you 
used squadron maintenance, you had closer control 
over smaller groups of men and consequently, you 


did a better job with fewer people or fewer people 
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did a bigger job. And this is entirely dependent 
upon personalities and skills, and things like 
that that you are fortunate enough to have or 

to be able to produce in an organization that 

you command. These are the intangibles and I'm 
afraid can't be put into the computer, so all of 
us who stand up in front of the big boys and brief 
things like this should just get shot down in 
flames every time, because you haven't got a 
tangible fact. How can you equate, for instance, 
the productivity you obtain from high morale? . . 
from the competitive spirit between squadrons? 

It makes a commander's job easy. All you have 

to do is point to the other outfit and say, ''Look 
at that. They've got 82% in commission average 
this past week. What's the matter with you guys? 
Are they robbing you, stealing you blind or 
something? Look out." These are the intangibles. 
Tell you another thing that helped. OJT. And 
I'll tell you very frankly that we had the best 
OJT program at Ubon that I've ever had in the Air 
Force and in large measure, this is due to the 


impetus given that by General Wilson who under- 
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stood the need for it. But once we realized 

the man was truly serious and got with the 
program, it was absolutely great. We very often 
hit a 92% . . . percentile on a pass rate and 
that's fantastic and this was helped by the 
breakdown of the big maintenance piece of pie 
into the organizational maintenance bit. It 
gave you more manageable slices that you could 


work with. 


Interviewer: Did you have any particular maintenance 


difficulties with the F-4c? 


Olds: Well, I think every bird... every modern bird 
you're going to have some difficulties. Particular 
difficulties with the F-4c? . . . I think on the 
whole the F-4 is a very fine bird to work on. It 
has a few peculiarities. I guess our biggest 
problem really was engine damage. This isn't 
exactly a maintenance problem. I think it is 
probably a combination of design problems with 
munitions and the aircraft. But for instance 
in the month of July last year, we changed 38 


engines. Ruined 38 engines. How did we do this? 
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It wasn't sucking up stuff on the ramp or the 
runway or taxiways. No sir. It was ingesting 
rocket bodies and fins. But nobody would believe 
you had a problem, really. And the problem really 
was that, as far as I could see, everybody was 
having their difficulty flying the F-4 who was 
firing these rockets, but we had particular 
difficulty, in the main, because most of our 
rockets were shipped to us by trucks over the 
terrible, terrible road, or it would be flown 

up from Sattahip to Nakhon Phanom for some strange 
reason, or over to Korat and then redistributed 
to us again by truck. And a rocket motor is 
something that says inspect it before you hang 
it. But you look at it and you can't tell it. 
You can shake it and if you don't hear something, 
you have to assume that it's all right. But you 
never know about the fine hairline cracks so you 
fire the pod full of rockets and two or three 

of them will go out here and start tumbling on 
you. A couple of others hit it and you fly 
through the debris. And this was a problem, a 


hell of a big problem. Inherent problems with 
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the engine itself which are normal to any air- 
plane, we're always modifying things and fixing 
them up but we did a short spell of problems with 
the first stage compressor. And it was very simple. 
The thing would fly into pieces and go up through 
your fuel tanks and set you on fire like a torch 
which was rather upsetting; but they fixed that. 
We had problems with munitions, the CBU-2. This 
is the munition that you deliver, .. . for the 
sake of those who are not too familiar, they 

come in a pod and there are a whole bunch of them 
packed in these tubes and there are 19 tubes in 
each pod. Somebody correct me. I'm not 

you know very sure about that. I keep getting 
mixed up between the rocket pods and the CBU-2's 
and the flare pods. But anyway, there are a whole 
bunch of tubes in this pod and these bomblets 

come out the rear end of this container by air 
pressure and what not. Now, during the tests 

for this weapon, they had these stop motion, 
terribly high speed pictures, and they knew that 
these bomblets would get out there in a vortex 


behind that F-4 and would tumble, momentarily, 
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and then another would come along and hit it. It 
only takes some . . . a little bit of movement to 
arm, see, and now you go down and you deliver 
these things and they have to be delivered very 
low, and quite rapidly, and they come down in 
tumbles. The next one hits it end bow you've 

got a big explosion right alongside your fuselage. 
We lost three airplanes like this. Everybody 
says, "ah, you know it's not CBU, you're delivering 
them improperly.'' It's funny one night we got 
the fourth one back and I forget how many holes 
he had in it, but we put a wire that would match 
up these holes and put a string on the end of it 
and crossed them all and sure enough, four feet 
behind that tube and 18 inches down was where 
that thing went off, and the only thing that 
saved the airplane was the biggest piece hit one 
of the Sparrow missiles. Well, then maybe they 
figured they'd do something about it. This kind 
of problem. I don't mean to criticize because 
once the problem was truly understood and truly 
recognized, the corrective action, the response 


was just tremendous on the part of everybody 
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over there and eh here in America, in 
support. But it was a little hard to get things 
like this off the ground. You might wonder 
whether or not our combat losses were placed in 
time to keep an acceptable level of strength. 
Yes, they were. Beautiful. But taking the hard- 
nosed view it was better to lose an airplane than 
to get one back badly shot up, because it took a 
little while to determine whether or not the 
thing was repairable and all the time this is 
being determined, you're being charged with that 
airplane. You see. So it's better just to jump 
out of it. You know, we can always...which is 
just leg pull but, no, we were never hurting. 
They'd crank those birds out of...in through 
Hickam and Anderson and we never hurt too badly 


for airplanes. 


How would you evaluate the combat training received 


by aircrews prior to their arrival in the theater? 


Will you pass me an ashtray please? No, I have 
all the cigarettes a man could ever use. Thank 
you. Mind you in response to that particular 
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question, I relate to the F-4 alone, and in the 
main, the people I got as aircraft commanders 

were very, very fine old guys, old guys. Some 
very, very fine young guys but the average age was 
about 34, see; and most of these troops had a lot 
of flying experience behind them in ATC, ADC, some 
TAC, pulled out of desk jobs, and a couple of 
KC-135 drivers, one troop that we finally found 
out had been MAC, you know one of the airlift 
types, and so, as far as experience was concerned, 
flying experience, and sort of maturity . 

gosh, it was wonderful. As far as combat, 
training for combat, specifically, I think that 
the RTU's and CCTS's here in the States did a 
very, very fine job up to the limit of their 
capability. There's always, I'm sure there's always 
going to be in every war a backlash ora... if 
you will, a little bit behind the power curve on 
exactly what the combat commander would like in a 
trained troop, because if he, the combat commander, 
were to stop and think about it he'd realize that 


he changes tactics at least once every week and 
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a half or so. And if it isn't a major change, 
it's a small little imperceptible change that 

the troops learn as they go, you see. Now I 

think TAC has done a magnificent job in keeping 
places like MacDill and Davis-Monthan and George 
and its other RTU's, McConnell and places like 
this, right up to speed with latest tactics and 
applications and techniques and things like this. 
Did a wonderful job, but there are limitations, 
there are limitations that you just cannot, you 
cannot, eliminate. For instance, where the tactic 
was to roll in on the target in formation at 

about 550 knots from 16,000 feet with, say, nine 
750-pound bombs or make it five, six, seven, 

750's and a couple of 500 pounder bombs, something 
like this; with missiles and an almost full 
internal load of fuel on board the airplane... 
And this is something you can't train the troop 
to do at Gila Bend, see. You haven't got the 
airspace for one thing. We haven't got the shapes 
or the ordnance or the weights to hang on the air- 
plane to give it that gross weight and that drag 


index so that he'll go in and roll in at 16,000 
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feet at 550 knots and aim at something and then 

be able to drop it because if he can't drop it, 
that's going to be quite an interesting pull-out. 
So there are limitations. Now, when I went through 
Davis-Monthan, they were not allowing the students 
to drop flares. Well, this is ridiculous because 
the minute the guy got over there to Ubon and got 
into the Night Owl squadron, the 497th, he was 
going to be required to go over to southern, I 
mean to, you know, the panhandle over at Route 

Pack I or II and in the mountains of Laos and up 

in the Route Pack VI and drop flares. But he 
wasn't allowed to do this as a student at Davis- 
Monthan because maybe it was a little too dangerous 
or something, I don't know. And the night range 
at Davis-Monthan had . . . well it looked like 
Times Square, had a great big T on it all ablaze 
with lights. The tower had a rotating beacon on 
the top, you know, and I wish old Charlie were 

that cooperative. You could see it about, oh I 
guess, about 20 miles away so navigation, night 
navigation, to a pinpoint target wasn't any problem 


so, this kind of thing wasn't being done but yet 
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within six months of the, I think, of the 
recognition of the requirement, as I understood 
it, they ginned up and changed the whole program 
so that now the guys are really doing that, you 
see. Heavy weight takeoffs. Most of the troops 
that came over there first six months I was there 
had never taken off any heavier than two 370's 

or possibly a 600 gallon center line and two 
370's and that's kind of a featherweight load. 
Particularly, when they arrived during the period 
when we were carrying left outboard 370 gallon 
drop tank, a centerline 600 gallon drop tank, and 
a 190-pound QRC 160 pod on the right outboard 
pylon and bombs on the inboard pylon. Now that 
was a lovely little takeoff configuration, Like 
maybe would you believe full right rudder as soon 
as you broke ground. Now, so my point on State- 
side training is, you know, you just can't 
simulate these things, you've got to do them and 
the only place to do them is in combat, so what 
happened was the product of the training schools 


here, and I emphasize once again, that they kept 
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up to date. They did everything they could to 
give these troops the most realistic training 
possible and it was excellent. Because all we 
had to do was polish just a little bit. What I 
did do was to take new crews coming in and I put 
them in Clobber College or whatever the kids 
called it, and they'd have two to three days of 
ground school: frequencies, you know, procedures, 
frags, intelligence, base, local, you know all 
this stuff. And then they'd fly a new front 
seater with an old back seater and vice versa 

and we tried to program them for 15 missions into 
southern Laos or Route Pack 1 as a break-in. And 
fete torekie good break-in because, Lord Sakes, in 
'66 between the first of January and about the 
first of December, 7th Air Force lost 89 airplanes 
on that little gunnery range, so it got their 
attention. But what we were using this for was 
to train them for the tactics and techniques 

they would employ in the missions further north. 
That was about 15 missions, and I'd like to say 


here also while I'm on the subject of training, 
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Oo, 1t was a very, very rare mission when 
on the way home, you did not practice. No matter 
how tired you were, no matter what you'd run into 
usually the only thing that would prevent our 
taking advantage of the last 15 minutes of the 
flight for formation tactics, for SAM breaks, for 
air-to-air combat tactics, for maneuvering, 
for practicing rolling inin formation on targets, 
the only time we didn't do this for about 10 to 
15 minutes at the conclusion of every mission 
was when somebody in the flight had battle damage. 
My point to the guys was you never stop learning, 
you learn, learn, learn, learn, learn, all the 


time . . . then maybe you live. 


Were you able to determine any difference in 
performance of the older, experienced pilots 
and the younger pilots? Between experienced 
fighter pilots and pilots with other than fighter 


experience? 


Yes. Oh, yes. The older guy had more experience, 
SO you expect him to perform better. Now, there 


were some exceptions to this. There were a couple 


of old guys over there that didn't perform too 
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well and I had to nurse them through but I'm 
convinced that they never performed well all the 
time they were pilots. Wonderful troops . 

just as gutty as the next guy, but they flew 

like Miss O'Leary's cow c--=--, you know, that's 
just the way they flew. But for the most part, 
the older guy up to a certain point, versus the 
brand new sprog right out of flying school, just 
by the nature of his experience, would do a better 
job. The younger kids had more dash, more guts, 
they were a little . .. kind of stupid in a way, 
might make a precipitous decision. But another 
interesting thing about the older guys, I found 
their decisiveness in judgment was just as quick. 
Now, between the experienced fighter pilot and 

the pilot other than fighter kind... let me 
put this comparison on a different basis. I've 
already talked at length about the quality and 
experience overall of the troops and I was eminently 
satisfied, just tremendously pleased with the 

way everyone performed, with some rare exceptions. 


So now when I compare the guy who did not have 
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a lot of previous fighter experience with the old 
jock, the old fighter jock, I'm comparing a guy 
who's pretty darn good in this new business with 
a guy who is just absolutely superior. And it 
really wouldn't be fair to take my, take my Air 
University ten years T-33 driver who maybe once 
had a tour in ADC somewhere, who has been up- 
graded in the F-4 and sent over there to do battle 
with the enemy and compare him to a guy who was 
an instructor at the fighter weapons school at 
Nellis, see. Or to compare him with a man, who 
by virtue of his capability, of proven abilities, 
had been a flight commander, and assistant ops 
officer in a fighter squadron for the last eight 
years. See, that just isn't a fair comparison. 
So there were some . .. the average guy was damn 
good. The old experienced guy was just superb, 


absolutely superb and his performance showed it. 


Are there any changes that you would like see 


made in the future training of the aircrews? 
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Well, I think any change that I might recommend 


would most certainly have already been considered 
and possibly, if not adopted in some form or other, 
rejected for very, very cogent reasons; but, 

for instance, I'm completely disenchanted with 

what we were doing for quite some time called ACT, 
Air Combat Tactics, it's called. Now, this... 
we've lost a lot of airplanes doing this and the 
force commanders and the major command commanders 
always get terribly upset about this and quite 
understandably, but I think the very name of the 
course is wrong. I don't think it's ACT, it's 

not Air Combat Tactics. It's Air Combat Manuevering. 
You are not being trained how to shoot down another 
airplane, you're being trained confidence in your 
ability to maneuver your airplane to the limit, 

you see? These are entirely two different things. 

So now you put up somebody and you train him to 
maneuver his airplane to its design limits to 

get the utmost out of it and I would remind you 

that some people are Jascha Heifetzs and Paderewskis 


in their instruments and there are other people 
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that can earn their living at it but never achieve 
that perfection, you see. But when you take a 
young fellow up and say o.k. now we're going to 
air combat maneuver and then you throw in the 
element of another airplane and he is wrestling 
against that airplane, he is competing, he's 
vying, you see, . .. it's a sham battle. And 
these two elements don't mix too well and this 

is where some guy will honk it in just that 
little bit too tight or throw in an inch or two 
of aileron and get adverse yaw and away she goes 
because he's concentrating on the other airplane. 
And my true point is that you do not learn 
tactics by dog fighting -- the old style of rat 
racing. You learn your airplane but you're not 
learning tactics, not by any stretch of the 
imagination. Tactics are entirely different and 
every jock should know what he can do with an 
airplane and he should know what it will do for 
him and he should know how to put these two things 
together . . . for under a variety of situations 
and circumstances it should be second nature to 


him, then he's ready to learn about tactics. O.K. 
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& Interviewer: Were your support personnel adequately trained 


upon arrival at Ubon? 


Olds: In the main, yes. When the Eighth went over 
originally, it took the absolutely cream of 
TAC with it, as did all the other outfits that 
PCS'd over, and they were wonderful. Personnel 
had to make the decision that we would get three 
levels. We also got a lot of five levels and some 
seven levels who went through a quickie course 
and there was ... a few weaknesses began to 
show up. This is where out OJT paid off. But 
. in the main, the men did a fine job. Outstanding 
job. OJT, I mentioned this before, very, very 
formal. Classroom instruction, homework, the 
whole bit, just like the manual says, which you 
will rarely find on a Stateside base, rarely. 
It really paid off. Manning problems occurred 
sometimes that hurt us. We had sometimes some 
critical shortages like I mentioned egress, I 
believe. This is very critical. I can't think 
of any specifically. I would be afraid to say 


something because I don't recall specifically 
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an airman manning problem, but I think you'll 
find it in the End-of-Tour Report which is on 


file somewhere. 


Sir, would you briefly explain how you fit into 
and operated under the Tactical Air Control 
system governing your missions into Laos and 


North Vietnam? 


Everyone over there, of course, received the same 
frag. If we were operating in northern Laos, 
southern Laos, or southern North Vietnam, we 

were under the control of the Tactical Air 
Control system. As an example, if you were 

going over to southern Laos, you'd report in to, 
you know, your own GCI site right on the base - 
not GCI, I shouldn't say that -tac control station. 
And he'd pass you over to the fellow up at Nakhon 
Phanom, I forget names right now. Then you'd be 
passed over to the airborne control and then 
you'd be passed over to a FAC, see. I remind 

you this is not in-country stuff where you're 
working, you know, right in close support to 
troops, you're after road traffic, and stuff 


like that. And this is a little bit cumbersome 
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Suppose that it was necessary because you 
were going through so many chains. I'm not 
entirely sure how much control in fact the air- 
borne command and control aircraft was capable 
of exerting, but he certainly kept up with the 
ballgame and what was going on and I'm sure 
satisfied with filling in all the squares back 
at headquarters . . . you know, keeping them up 
to date and passing information back. Particularly 
good when a really worthwhile target of opportunity 
would be discovered and he'd marshal the forces 
and send everybody in. The FACs did an absolutely 
outstanding job. Little guys in their little 
Coveys and Birddogs and Nails, people like that, 
just outstanding, b---- of brass, tremendous. 

But the difference ... it was a different 
operation in southern Laos and up in northern 
Laos because they were two different wars. But 
over in Route Pack 1 occasionally you'd have a 
FAC. He'd usually be hanging up there in the 
mountains and kind of peeking over the edges, 
you see, and say, "I just saw something way down 


over there,'' and he'd lob a rocket two or three 
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miles away and you'd have to search a little 
while to find out where that smoke marker went. 
Then they ran in the F-100's, the 1OOF's, boy 
these were a courageous bunch of guys. They'd 
float around up there in Route Pack 1 all day 
long. They lost a lot of them, too. They did 
some pretty good work. Now, the other facet of 
this control system particularly from Brigham and 
Panama -- the two call signs for the station 1 
in the north of South Vietnam and the other one 
over at Udorn in Thailand. Their main function 
was passing information and post+ pre-and post- 
strike refueling rendezvous. They both did an 
excellent job on pre-strike tanker rendezvous, 
really good. But the thing would just go to 
hell in the basket when on post-strike 
particularly on a rough mission way up north 
where a lot of guys were hurt, you had people 
low on fuel, you had two or three down, people 
straggling out in singles, and then the system 
just would just go absolutely to hell. And 
you'd literally have to- poor controller down 


there, I can't blame him, too much - but you'd 
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over to the tanker frequency yourself and effect 
your own rendezvous if you wanted to be assured 
of getting on a load of fuel. So it was a 
question, I think, of saturation, breakdown. 

There wasn't any orderly pattern to the way things 
were working. These guys would just go out of 
their everloving mind and I'd have to scream at 
them sometimes, ''Look, shut up. I'm trying to 
talk to the tanker.'' And one minor little criticism 
I had was that most of them was ADC trained and 
hence used ADC terminology. And, in ADC over the 
years, they've had a lot of time to sit there and 
dream up all sorts of fancy terminology which is 
long-winded and time-consuming. And golly, when 
you've got some 48 airplanes trying to work a 
single channel or even 24 or even 12 working a 
single channel, you've got troubles. And if the 
guy is going to say, "Honda, Honda lead, Honda 


lead, this is Brigham, this is Brigham, I say 


again.'' Something like that ... "Your tanker 
is 130 at... you know, 130 for 20 miles, etc., 
=) 
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etc., passed going this way and going that way 
doing all this stuff.'' You start to say ''sush" 

. . « which direction is he and how far, that's 
all I want to hear. I know who you are. You 
don't have to identify yourself. You know. 

And that really got to be a problem because there 
are so many guys and you needed information so 
quickly because it could be a matter of two or 
three minutes of delay and you lost a couple of 
birds. I've actually had airplanes in my wing 
flameout 12 feet behind that boom. I've actually 
had them hook up and before the guy could throw 
the switch to start pumping, he'd flamed out on 
both engines, because of screw-ups in rendezvous. 
I've been rendezvoused with the wrong tanker many, 
many times and find it with a flight of Thuds 
behind it or a flight of Thuds on my tanker or I'd 
come up to a tanker really panting for fuel and 
he'd have a basket hanging on the end of the boom, 
and I didn't have any damn probe in a F-4, see. 

So it tended to get snarled up. But all and all 


they did a very fine job. I don't know if you 
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are going to ask me a question on this subject 
but I'll volunteer the information anyway. It 
was a great disappointment to us when someone 
came over there and established the Stateside 
system of traffic control so that you actually 
had departure control and approach control to 
contend with, when sitting right on the station 
you had a radar and a bunch of guys that 

were completely capable of doing the whole 
thing. So we'd come back, weather would be 
lousy, you're hurting for fuel and you go 
through this old Mickey Mouse stuff of going 
from the tac control system being handed over to 
approach control and then approach control would 
try to give you a letdown ala, ala Mitchell Field, 
see, see... . And they didn't understand 
separations, they didn't understand tactical 
necessities, our capabilities, and I had an 
awful battle with them. When all the time, our 
own radar was sitting right there, Lion it was 
called, and could have brought us right down to 
a GCA final and then just turn you over to GCA 


and that's it .. . but oh, no, we were unionized 
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or something . . . they had to get that approach 
control in there somehow which I thought was a 


terrible shame. 


Were you able to contribute in any manner in 


determining what targets you would strike? 


Yes, within reason. General Momyer hada 
wonderful system set up. For instance, if you 
were fooling around Route Pack 1 on a planned 
strike and you happened to run across a SAM site, 
there was a tremendous program ginned up to respond 
to this target of opportunity. If you were going 
up in to, way up into the Packages somewhere and 
you eyeballed something that looked like it was 
worthwhile, we'd always report it. I must say 
here that we weren't very lucky in striking what 
we would have liked to hit. But usually in Laos 
and in the southern Packages, if you saw something 
lucrative, they'd make note of it and give it a 
go, but they never would let us hit Hanoi. I 


didn't understand that. 
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Did you have access to adequate intelligence 


target information for planning your missions? 


In the main, yes. And it got better. But when 
I first got there, it was lousy. Lousy in the 
sense that pictures were old, that BDA's were 
badly, badly interpreted. Very badly interpreted. 
And you'd go on a target that you'd bomb maybe 
three days ago and use a picture six months old 
and that was no fun. We didn't like it . 

didn't like it wortha darn, but it got better. 
One thing, the PI's never did understand nor did 
intelligence seem to understand: you go against 
a little old railroad marshalling yard like 2151 
which is about two miles off the end of the run- 
way at Phuc Yen. It's two tracks wide and 1200 
feet long and you can dump 13 bombs on it with 

a few near misses, and, some somebody threw 

some way out, see. They'll take a picture of 

it the next day and they'll credit you with all 
the near misses but you never hit the railroad 


track. Why? Because they fixed it over night, 
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that's why. And how many times we had to go 
back to the same damn target because it had 
been fixed over night. Not for the reason 
that it now existed again but for the reason 
they henge we had missed it. And that 
really hurt. As a matter of fact, it burned 
me up. But in the main, the intelligence was 
darn good. I could... 1 assume this thing 


is classified? 
Yes sit. 
What is the classification of it? 


Secret. 


O.K. Well, I'll talk around this a little bit. 


For instance, sometime in July I was lining 
up on a MIG and two SAMs came up and I 
won't tell the whole story. It's a pretty 
good story. But being a devout coward, I 


went down to avoid the SAMs and the SAMs 
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kept going and one of them hit the MIG and that 
was beautiful. Just beautiful. Down he went, 
splashed right off the end of the runway at Phuc 
Yen. I thought, gee that's great, you know, and 
I got home and called on the scramble line and 
said, "What was that all about''? They said, 
"Did it really happen?" And I said, "Yeah, it 
happened.'' Said, "Well, he must have got above 
their safe altitude."' I said, "What?" They 
said, "Oh yeah, you know if their MIGs in a 
certain area, they have to stay below a certain 
altitude because they'll only shoot .. . because 
it's missiles free for the SAMs above that 
altitude so until that force commander of the 
MIGs hollers, well, we're going up now, well 
it's free shooting for the SAMs above that. I 
said, "Well, how long has that been going on?" 
"Oh, oh, three or four weeks.'' I said, "Well, 
God damn it, why didn't you tell us because it 
would've meant in coming off the target, you 
could have come home right on or just below 

that altitude and just sailed home SAM free, 


but, hell, we just had 37 SAMs shot at us the 
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day before. Why couldn't he tell us?" "It was 
a secret." /Laughter/ Well now, in the same 
token, in the same vein, tragically, on the 

23d of August, or maybe it was the 26th, one of 
those two dates, going in a MIG-21 hit us, two 
of them, and they came in supersonic from six 
o'clock high and was right on top of us before 
we ever knew anything about it, launched a bunch 
of missiles, and shot down two of my F-4s. Bang. 
Just that fast. I turned around, I heard them 
scream, I turned, and all I saw were two burning 
objects on the side, . .. these MIGs were gone, 
supersonic. Well, there was a little bit of a 
‘natter [sic] on the scramble line about that 
that night, too. I said what are they doing, 
that's the first time they've done that. "Oh 
no, they've been practicing for ten days, and 
that's just the first time they've got in range." 
I said, "Well, why didn't you tell me? Because 
all it would have necessitated is changing our 
tactics a bit to give us a better chance to pick 
up these guys coming in, to let us be aware that 


this problem existed."" "Oh, I thought you knew," 
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'Well, how am I supposed to know if you don't 
tell me?" "Well, Ops knew about it." ''Transfer 
me to Ops and let me speak to General Dale Sweat. 
Dale. ''Hell, those intelligence idiots were 
supposed to tell you.'' O.K. Cost us two air- 


planes and four fine young fellows. Otherwise 


pretty good. 


Sir, did the fragging of improper ordnance for 


particular targets present any real difficulties? 


No, not any real difficulties. It was a rare 
occurrence, very rare occurrence. If we made a 
good case to Seventh, . . . oh the guys were 
great, you know, they'd change. They'd do any- 
thing we wanted them to do but it took time. You 
couldn't just do it overnight. You couldn't 
favor any one particular ordnance because you 
might run yourself out of that particular piece 
of ordnance. It took a lot of planning, lot of 
pre-planning, and thinking ahead, but in the 
main-on the subject of ordnance-we got awful close 
sometimes to running out of things, but we never 
quite ran out of one single piece of ordnance. 
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This is as opposed to the previous year when, as 
I understand, it, had been a problem. They'd 
give us what we wanted, in the main when. . 


as much as possible. 


Is there any need to provide new or different 


ordnance than that presently used? 


Oh, sure, sure. There is always a need to improve 
ordnance. There's no sense building an airplane 
now like an FX or an AX -- well, I won't talk 
about the AX -- but, the FX is going to go Mach 
2.5 or 2.7 or something . .. is still going to, 
you know, drop World War II 750-pound bombs .. . 
Got to improve and they are doing it, so I have 
nothing . . . I have no comment here. They are 
making a lot of progress. I would like to say 
this, that you can say -- I always have something 
to say about every type of question, haven't I? -- 
I wish someone would please understand that a 
standoff weapon is a very dangerous piece of 
ordnance. I give you, for example, the Bullpup. 
It's fine, but it depends on where you use it. 


People have the mistaken idea that if you could 
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have a standoff weapon that would let you fire 
about ten miles back and then this thing shoots 
on up ahead of you and blows up on target that 
this is good. Well, yeah, it's fine under many 
circumstances but not when you're already in the 
middle of the barrel, because the thirty seconds 
it takes you to track that thing into the target 
is lethal. I give you as an example the early 
experience with the Bullpup, the AGM-12, and the 
recent experience with the two troops of mine 
that were delivering the Wall Eye -- and they 
both got zapped. And I can't help adding that 

I had begged people not to employ the Wall Eye in 
the near vicinity of Hanoi, in the middle of that 
ring. It takes 25, 30, 35 seconds to line up, to 
lock on and to release. And all the time you're 
doing this, your utmost attention and concentration 
is focused inside that cockpit and you're going 
perfectly straight and level at sort of a fixed 
angle, a dive, speed, and everything, you know. 
Not speed so much but your course is straight. 


So bang, bang, got two of them like that in one 
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mission. So my plea is that we haven't yet 
invented, I think, the absolute best way to 
deliver ordnance -- certainly one of the worst 
ways in the heaviest defended areas is to 

build any system that requires you to maintain a 
straight and level course to fix it. I would ask 
serious consideration of this problem when we 
talk in terms of laser target illumination, laser 
range finding, and things like this, because 

it's the same principle. Some poor SOB is going 
to have to sit up there and circle and illuminate 
this target and I know people won't believe this, 


but I tell you he's dead, he's dead. 


Sir, would you briefly review for us a typical 
day mission against a target in Route Package 6 


from the time you start and finish? 


A typical mission. Well, let's take the strike 
against -- have to make it typical now -- let's 
say against the railroad bridge in the marshalling 
yard in Bac Giang. Now, Bac Giang is a little 
bit northeast of Hanoi, about 18 miles, it's 


near the city of Bac Ninh, it's fairly near the 
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airfield at Kep and it's within the range of, 

I would estimate, 20 to 30 active SAM sites and 
perhaps a total of 60 SAM sites altogether that 
you don't know whether they're active or not. 
It's defended by 85's, 57's, 37's, and automatic 
weapons. You get the frag the night before and 
the guys in Wing Ops break it down. It goes to 
the squadron, the squadron schedules names against 
the frag breakdown. That's about -- usually 
when the frag arrives, when the Wing Commander, 
his deputy or the Wing Operations officer and 
your tactics and techniques section and everybody 
else who gives a damn about what's going on is 
in there to receive this thing or certainly to 
review it as soon as it's been broken out of 

its twix format and put on to your forms. Well, 
you have a look . . . you see what your tactics 
are going to be, what your target is, get your 
crews lined up, have a look at your materiel 
status, what the targets are on the tag end of 
the previous day's frag which are going to be 

the things that you're doing that night, you see, 
"cause you want to. know if you've got some 


horatius [sic/ configuration changes to make 
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with the bird that lands, let's say, at 8 o'clock, 
10 o'clock, 12 o'clock in the evening. Can you 
turn him around in time for, you know, a 5 o'clock 
start engine, that kind of thing. Then you get 
together with your flight commander, let's say 
for instance I was going to lead the mission, 
then you get the representatives from the squadrons 
then that are going and you talk tactics just a 
little bit. This is sort of broad brush stuff. 
Then you get kind of specific, you study the 
target, then you look at the results of the last 

& few days and kind of get things sorted out, then 

| you immediately send the message up to the, to 

the thud wings, then to the recce guys. This 
wasn't required by Seventh Air Force, but we 
agreed on doing this amongst us. And you in 
turn would get a message from them. You might 
spend an hour or two sort of horse-trading or 
poker playing td agree amongst the three strike 
wings and the recce guys who was going where 
and who was doing what, because this is most 
essential to know who else was up there at the 


@ same time, doing what, going in which direction, 
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bombing which target, in what manner, in what 
tactics, and everything else. We call these 
"Snoopy'' messages. Then you'd, of course, in 
the meantime the schedule would be posted in its 
unclassified form in the club and you'd see the 
guys go up and check the frag for the morning 
and there would be some caustic comments or what 
not. The guys on the thing would . .. you'd 
see them have a kind of quick dinner and kind of 
drift off to bed. You get up at 2 o'clock and 
go down to intelligence and stare your planning. 
The backseaters would draw up the maps ... in 
the meantime all night long, intelligence had 
worked on your combat mission folders. So, when 
you came in in the morning, your flight. . 

you had a big red, one of those red manila folders 
with the maps in it, with the overlays, with the 
photos, with all the materials that you needed 
for your planning. And you sit down at a table -- 
we had one about as big as half the length of 
this double thing here -- and big maps on the 
wall and all the aids around that they needed 


plus a complete outline of the whole strike 
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force for that day. You'd always see the kids -- 
the first thing they'd do is grab their little 
knee cards -- thing that we filled out -- and on 
this card they'd write down, they'd look at the 
strike for the day, and the force line up and 
they'd write down the call signs of every flight 
going up into the Package at that time period 

on that particular strike. Then they'd sit down, 
then they'd start filling out all the other 
information, your tanker -- let's see -- your 
ordnance load, your call sign, your flight make- 
up, your tanker call sign on pre-strike, the 
rendezvous time, the altitudes, and all these, 
you see, had been worked out back at Ops the night 
before, this is what Wing Ops would do. And 
you'd have your post-strike for the tanker then 
you'd have the information on there, your TOT, 
your route in, and a lot of special remarks, 
special orders of the day, special do's and don'ts 
and watch out for this, etc., etc. All of this 
stuff had to be translated to a card about this 
big front and back .. . start drawing lines on 


the map . . . you'd hear the youngsters arguing 


about dive angles,about release points, speeds, 
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sight settings, tactics. Usually these were the 
young kids, you see, they're backseaters that 
would do all this. The frontseaters -- flight 
commanders, etc -- start arriving about maybe 

k hour later, except for the mission commander . .. 
he was always there usually first and the kids 
would hand them the card that they'd filled out. 
They'd go over them together, then they'd go 
over them as a flight . .. still this is all 
prior to the wing briefing. Andthis process 
took about 2% hours and when everybody was all 
finished, then they'd have a little session, 
because you needed all the time you could get 
and the force commander for that wing, for that 
day, would tell the troops "'0.K., this is how 
we're going to do it.'"’ Then you'd go over the 
whole thing, see. Then you'd go into the wing 
briefing and in the wing briefing, you'd get 

the usual information on weather, again you'd go 
over your cards to make sure everybody had the 
same information on frequencies, on... on 


code names, on other force make-up and all the 
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special information that you needed. Then you'd 
have a target briefing by intelligence, so 
intelligence, ops, and weather would handle the 
wing briefing and that usually took only about 
forty minutes because all the pre-planning had 
already been done. Then you'd go back to the 
squadron. Now, you'd break up into flights, you 
go into the flight rooms or wherever you could 
get some space and you'd sit down, and you'd talk 
flight tactics. You'd talk when you are going to 
go out to the bird, etc. Now this, you have, 
usually about thirty-five to forty minutes, some- 


times an hour for this briefing. Then you get 


suited up and go on out to the bird -- either 
walk or take a bread truck out -- (putting on 
your 42 pounds worth of equipment) ... and 


you go out to the birds. You arrive at the bird 
for your pre-flight 55 minutes prior to take-off, 
so you've got about 20 minutes to pre-flight. 

You get in and start up and you've got -- you've 
got a good 45, I mean a good 35, minutes still 
until take-off time. Everybody gets cranked up, 


taxi out to go to the arming area and you're 
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in the arming pit for maybe 10 or 12 minutes, 
while they're pulling . . . they've got so many 
different things to arm that it takes a little 
while. Then you put out and get on the runway, 
line up in pairs, take-off in singles. No sense 
taking off in formation when you've got all that 
armament and stuff on. You're in no hurry right 
now because it's all pre-planned. One guy blew 
a tire, two guys smashed together, it would be 

a hell of an explosion. You'd be out of business 
for a day or two. So, take on off and climb up, 
make rendezvous with the tanker which is usually 
about 25 minutes after take-off. Our tankers 
were usually at, oh, for pre-strike refueling at 
about 22,000, 23,000 feet. The Thuds were down 
lower. And you'd get on the tanker by flight, 
sometimes the tankers would be in a cell, some- 
times they'd be single. Brigham would vector 
you into the tankers and everybody would cycle 
on the tankers in a manner quite different from 
that contained in the TAC manual. And Iwon't... 


it's hard to describe this verbally so I'll skip 
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it, but it was a very efficient, very quick 

way of doing it. We tap in and each man would 
cycle through and get a full load and in the 
meantime, lead has talked to the lead tanker in 
his cell and said, "I want to be dropped off at 
1750 north, 1345 east, west, or whatever it is, 
east I guess it was over there, at such and such 
a time. In the meantime, the tanker guy, you 
know, he's received this and navigators up there 
are working like a son-of-a-gun to figure out 
how many more turns you can make, you know, and 
squirm around so that he arrives at precisely 
that point at that time at that altitude. And 
they did, generally, a magnificent job at this. 
Really great. But you would wait until about 

13 minutes -- 12 to 13 minutes -- prior to your 
drop off time, make sure that he was on track, 
go over the frequency and call the Thuds and see 
how they were doing, whether they are going to 
be late or early and ran into any problems. 

So you'd cycle through once more and get topped 
off. Number 4 man always getting topped off 


last because you want him to have the most fuel. 
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You'd drop off the tanker right at the precise 
time and then pick up your course up, either to 
intercept the Thuds or up on course, whatever 
you're going to do. For this particular strike, 
refueling would have been accomplished out over 
the Gulf of Tonkin, because we'd come in from 
the Gulf side rather than up through Laos. And 
it was a very beautiful sight to see all these 
tankers gradually coming together and they'd, 
by golly, have the force of Thuds and the F-4's 
in order by altitude by flight at the precise 

& time and everybody sort of drop off those tankers 
together and make a little turn to give the tankers 
space to turn in and just drop right down and 
we'd be in one huge formation consisting of F-4's 
and 105's. Really beautiful. And this is what 
the tanker guys did for us. You'd charge on 
north and get off the tanker frequency. It was 
always necessary to check in when you change 
frequency because you want to make sure your 
wing man can hear you. So there would be a lot 
of checking in, little bit of chattering, etc. 


* must have sounded to the North Vietnamese like a 
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herd of elephants coming up the valley, you 


See S| VW 


know. And we'd charge on north. Pretty soon 

the Iron Hand would be way out to one side -- 

in this case -- way out to your left and maybe 

a mile or two ahead and he'd start calling out, 
said, "0.K., we've got guns looking at us from 

so and so, no sweat, no sweat. We've got a 

Fan Song looking at us from Lead 13 and no sweat." 
And you'd go on up off those islands and make a 
left turn and it was so precise that I can almost 
see the lead putting out his hand like this, 

you know. And we'd go charging down what used 

to be called MIG Ridge. It's a ridge of mountains 
just north of Haiphong, runs generally east 

and west and as I recall, we'd pick up a heading 
of about 260 degrees for Bac Giang and get down 
in land about 60 miles or so and the Thuds would 
start pushing it up. The Iron Hand would dash 
on out ahead and he'd be out there working the 
area before the strike force would arrive. What 
he'd try to do is to get the Fan Songs to come 

up on him and then they'd launch a strike and 


have it home in on the Fan Song. But it was a 
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game that was played every day between the 
defenses and the Iron Hand guys. He'd point his 
nose at them and that site would go down and the 
one over here would come up and look at him, see. 
And you'd hear some pretty funny things sometimes 
like: these very, calm, wonderful voices from 
the Iron Hand guys would say, ''Oh we have a two 
ringer at three o'clock, no threat. Oh, s---, 
take it down."’ So this kind of relieves tensions 
a little bit. Everybody laughed like hell on 
the way in, you know. Tease Iron Hand when you 
got home. But anyway, the Thuds would accelerate 
out and my gosh, what a beautiful airplane that 
is. I mean with a load on it and full mill, it 
can walk away from a F-4. The difference is 
appreciable. When we were doing this formation 
bit the great guys, they would hold back, see, 

so they wouldn't leave us behind. Now, we could 
keep up with them with afterburner. But that's 

a good way so... you know, you don't have 

any fuel left when you get there, so that doesn't 
work too well. But that big, beautiful old Thud, 


boy, we all get to charging . . . and going in 
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as we did at that time at altitudes of 10 to 
11,000 feet, depending on the weather, a lot of 
other factors and circumstances but pretty high 
considering. So you'd keep a wary eye out for 
the SAMs and from this altitude you could see 
pretty far, you could see them launch, if you were 
lucky, if your eye just happened to be roving 
down here. Once you see one of these things 
you're in pretty good shape. You just sit there 
and wait, wait, wait, wait and wait and hope it's 
going to go after somebody else but if it doesn't, 
then you duck at the right time, because the 
reason for going in in formation as we did was 
because we were enjoying the redundancy in cover- 
age given us by all those QRC-160 pods working 

in unison, see. That was an awful mess for the 
ground defense to cope with, plus what the EB-66's 
were doing to them; so we kind of liked it. You 
get in close to the target and at this altitude-- 
rather than going in on the deck like they used 
to--you could see the general area of the target 
much further out and you could zero in on the 


specific target many minutes ahead of this silly 
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business of popping and going in. So the force 
leader or whoever was way up in front in the 
Thuds would say, "'0.K. I got the target."' And 
pretty soon the sky would just start raining 
Thuds and F-4s and we'd do our very level best- 
everybody- to roll in at once. . . and the harder 
you tried to do this, . . . this means the faster 
you get everybody cycled off the target. Quite 
obviously not a whole formation of that size 
could roll in at once, but you'd be surprised 
how many you can get on the bomb run all at the 
same time. Usually we were going about 550 knots 
when you rolled in. Now, this is good because 

it gave you a lot of G to play with, you could 

. . . it was much easier to position yourself in 
the roll and to get the pipper on the target or 
tracking the way you wanted it to track. Much 
more precise bombing. Because if you're slow at 
that weight, it's a very delicate proposition to 
get that big old beast rolled over and aimed in 
the right direction when you still have time left 


to aim and pickle off your bombs. We'd pull about 
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five G's on that roll in. Usually the 85's 


would start shooting about, oh I'd say, about 10 
miles out; what did I say? Bac Giang, yes 

it'd be about 10 to 15 miles out. And you'd have 
stuff getting increasingly intense as you got 

right in over the target. Quite often by the 

time we got there, the roll-in point would be 
quite black with bursting flac and the SAMs 

would start coming, about that time, and they'd 
barrage the point just immediately prior to roll- 
in and the roll-in point which did tend to throw 
your aim off a bit when you had to dodge SAMs 

at the same time you were trying to roll in on 

the target. If the MIGs were going to hit, they 
would hit, usually, about 20 miles from the target. 
So you were especially wary and watchful for SAMs, 
you know, about 20 miles out, I mean for MIGs. 

And once you came off the target, it was kind of 
Katy-bar-the-door and everybody head like hell on 
a reverse course or whatever the course home was, 
still watching for the SAMs and the MIGs. Usually, 


in the 8th, when we came off the target, the 
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last flight or the 2 flights would come off 
target, get a little bit of separation from all 
the flac that was coming up in that particular 
area and then turn around and make sure that Iron 
Hand was 0.K. We'd give Iron Hand coverage 
coming out and then when he left, we'd stay in 

a little while and just hope somebody would come 
up and shoot at us. Usually the SAMs did but the 
MIGs wouldn't. Post-strike refueling, I've 
already described, it was usually... sometimes 
it went perfectly, too often it was a hell ofa 
mess. Then it was a case of that ... for every 
guy over there happiness is post-strike refueling. 
And then the long drive home and you weren't 
through. The minute you landed, got out of the 
bird, had to go into maintenance... had a 
maintenance debriefing, filled out an awful lot 
of forms, filled out your, you know, usually 

your flight record and all your gripes and bitches, 
plus a lot of forms on missiles, on anything 
else, on the status of your RAW gear, status of 
your ECM pods, if you fired a missile, my God, 


that took an hour just to fill out those forms 
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alone. So after this normal about 20 or 

25 minutes in maintenance, you'd straggle across 
the ramp and then into intelligence. Then you'd 
spend an hour in intelligence debriefing. So 
after getting up at 2 o'clock in the morning, 

you were usually finished with the morning strike 
by noon. It was a good 10 hours. That's a 
typical one. There were some that weren't so 


typical. 


Sir, you've made observations in the areas of 
radio communications, radar and navigational 

aids, mission control, air refueling. Do you 
have anything that you'd like to add as far as 


observations or recommendations? 


Yes, I do. Radio communications. From the time 
they put a radio in an airplane until right today, 
there's always been a problem of radio discipline. 
Always. And it's just as true today as it was 

in World War II. And it's just as difficult to 
achieve. Now in the F-4 you had your normal UHF 
strike frequency and on this strike frequency 


would be the whole strike force. We had guard 
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and on guard would be the . . . whoever it was 
sitting up there, Motel, he called himself who 
initially was warning you about SAMs usually 
about five minutes after they'd just gone by 
you... but they got better. But he would be 
talking to you on guard channel and if anybody 
was hurt, the Sandies, Jolly Greens, and the guy 
on the ground would be working guard channel. 
Now, all of this is overriding your strike 
frequency, see. In addition in the F-4, we had 
an auxiliary receiver and we'd have that geared 
up to something else and finally you had the 
intercom between the front and the back seats, So 
you were trying to listen sometimes -- sitting 
there listening -- to four different things going 
on all at once and that is bad. That is really 
bad. So my passing comment is there is a 
tremendous necessity for continued emphasis in 

RT procedures and discipline and I think sometimes 
where we think we've got beautiful procedures, 

we should re-evaluate them because they're 
terribly, terribly long-winded and they waste an 


awful lot of yak and chatter on the air. Now, 
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I give you FAA for example. You go on a cross- 
country right now and they're awfully good, boy, 
just bip, bip, bip, like this because they have 
to, but you talk to an ADC radar and this guy's 
got all the time in the world to yak with you, 
you know. It's probably been six months since 
he's talked with an airplane. Just doesn't 
work. Just doesn't work. Radar is a very useful 
navigational aid but not here . . . because this 
place -- remember we're going back to that same 
place day after day, after day. Now, we used 
e the radar; but most of us, . . . you could use 
. . 1 didn't even take a map, finally. I 


knew where every SAM site was. I knew where all 


the flak was. I knew which direction everything 

was and from other, you know, . . . how much gas 

it took me to get from A to B. I didn't even 

take a map. But that's only with, you know, 

from familiarity. Radar navigation, very useful, 

but in this particular circumstance, not necessary, 

see. In this particular circumstance. We used 

it for our night work. We actually later on... 
oa we were bombing, radar bombing, with the F-4D's 


so obviously you used it a lot. Nav aids, . 
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I understand the North Vietnamese or whoever, 
knocked over Channel 97 last month or a couple 

or months ago and that's very sad because, boy, 
he was an old, old trusted and revered friend. 

It was a TACAN site sitting up on the top of a 
mountain in northern Laos. And that was really 
a tremendous help. I'm not saying that you 
couldn't do it without Channel 97 but it just 
made it so good, so wonderful. Nav aids, other 
nav aids, excellent. Radar system itself, the 
guys were good, we had TACANs all over the place, 
damn good. Mission control, we've talked about 
that a little bit and particularly down in the 
southern packages. Air refueling, the KC-135 
drivers . . . I'd buy anyone of them a drink 
anytime I run into them... magnificent. It 
took them about two weeks to get broken in properly 
and stop chattering on the air, followingall the 
rules and regulations. Once they learned, they 


were magnificent. 
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Sir, would you comment on the defense system that 


was erected in North Vietnam and how you changed 


or evolved your tactics to penetrate that system? 


Well, that's a long, long thing. I could talk 
for two hours on that subject. I think I'll 
just sum it up by just saying this. The longer 
we operated over North Vietnam, the more 
sophisticated, dense and perfect their defenses 
became. We never did beat their defenses down. 
We were always a little bit behind what they were 
able to do. Our tactics changed, in the main, 
with the advent of the ECM pods. This allowed 
us then to fly in larger formations, to fly at 
higher altitudes, and gave us indeed a measure 
of protection against the locked-on SAM. It 
didn't protect us against barrage firing by SAM 
defenses, and I sometimes wonder how much 
protection it gave us against gun-laying radars. 
Unfortunately, when the sky's clear for us, it's 
clear for them, too, so you know. I would say 


without any equivocation whatsoever that the 


greatest impact on tactics was the advent of the 
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QRC pod which later became the AOQ-71. That 

gave us, finally, some flexibility. You can do 
a lot of things to penetrate that defense. You 
can... we did things that proved themselves 

to be the best, to be the most secure. I think 
we could've gone in from the sea and right straight 
up the delta, because then you could've flown 
right up underneath that narrow strobing jam 
that the B-66's could put in. But we were 
getting in just as deep, coming down old MIG 
Ridge without getting shot at so, heck, that was 
fine with us. No sense doing this other thing 
just to see if it would work and losing somebody 
in the process. Tactics changed. Instead of 
individual roll-in, it was mass roll-in. Tactics 
changed, again I could talk all afternoon on 

our air-to-air tactics and how they changed, but 
there's probably some other things on the subject 


that you'd like to ask. 


Could you make just a few comments on how you 
offset the increasing MIG threat that occurred 


while you were there? 
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fn our primary mission was strike. That was 
our mission. And that's what I imbued all my 
troops with that. Our purpose in being over 
there was not to go chasing MIGs all over the 
sky but was to strike, to carry bombs, and do 
the mission. Now, when you're carrying bombs 
like this, you're extremely vulnerable. You're 
a sitting duck, really. You're on the defensive 
even though you're charging into bomb a target. 
You're not really classically on the offensive 
as we were against the Luftwaffe in World War 
II, where you floated around over Germany for 
hours on end, just daring them to come up and 
fight. Now, this is quite different. You're 
charging in toward that target on a carefully 
planned and, hopefully, carefully executed mission. 
All of this is geared to getting in there to bomb 
with the greatest accuracy and getting the most 
guys home. So when MIGs became a threat to our 
ability to do that, it became necessary then to 
divert a portion of the strike force to MIG CAP. 
And there were several different approaches to 


this MIG CAP business. I for one believe that 
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est way to provide this service was to get 
out just a little bit in front of the force. I 
won't go into all the little specific things -- 
but to stay pretty close to the force and the 
reason I felt this was because you're flying in 
their backyard. They know exactly where you are 
and if you want to go out there and charge in 
first, say like 15 minutes ahead of time, and 
go thrashing around looking for MIGs, you're 
not going to find them because they know who 
you are. They can see where you are and they're 
going to vector all their MIGs away from you and 
just keep them circling around and out of your 
radar search pattern, and keep them milling around 
somewhere hidden over there and then when the 
strike force comes in, you've frittered away all 
your fuel and they'd go tap the strike force, see. 
So if they're going . . . if you want to protect 
the force, you've got to be within reasonable 
proximity of it because that's where the MIGs 
are going to come. Now, there are a lot of 
different little ways to go about this. You can 


fly one flight mixed in the middle or you can 
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fly one trailing, you can have one up high, you 
can have one way out front. But that guy up 
high is going to get for his pains an awful 

lot of SAMs and the higher you go, the harder 
those things are to dodge because the harder 
they are to see. You know, the burn out is gone 
and you're just lucky if you see them coming. 
Another outfit that was on MIG for awhile did 
go in and they kind of thrashed around and they 
had a lot of luck, too, but they lost a few 
Thuds and I must say that when the Eighth was 
escorting Takhli from the end of April until the 
middle of June, they never lost a Thud to MIGs. 


Never. I'm very proud of that. 


Do you have any comments on the air-to-air 


missiles you used while you were there? 


I've been rather outspoken on this subject, I'm 
afraid. Yes, in the main the Sparrow was a lovely 
sort of stand-off weapon. Its problem was that 

it really required a lot of . . . we had to 
continually keep the radar's peaked and when 


you're flying a bunch of airplanes -- those that 
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are available to you -- an average of 85 to 90 
and sometimes more air frame hours -- hours of 
utilization, per bird, per month -- this turn- 
around rate is pretty high and you just don't 
have time to peak up all the little systems with 
all the exactness that it takes to make this 
system work well. For example, we had some time 
prior to the mission on the second of January 
'67, called Bolo, to peak up our radars and our 
weapons, our fire control systems with the 
Sparrows and the Sparrows performed darn well. 
On other occasions when we were just in there on 
strike - and you still have the Sparrows on board-- 
and you ran across a passel of MIGs and you'd 
drop your bombs and went to fire your Sparrow, 
our success rate was notably lower and I submit 
it was in the main because we didn't have time 
to keep the systems peaked. Now, Sidewinder. 

A wonderful little weapon. Limited tactically, 
yes. Its fire cone was somewhat limited. 

2% G's, certain range, a minimum range, 
absolutely you couldn't fire lower than that 


because it wouldn't fuse, you see. A certain 
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angle AIK. however, it was 
reliable, it was simple to maintain, it only 

took about five minutes to hang that thing on 

an airplane and check it out, and I've often 

had them take off one thing I didn't like and 

put this on prior to takeoff. And as I said it 
was lethal because this weapon had, as I said, 
reliability, and it had a pretty good warhead in 
it. It had a sophisticated warhead with some sort 
of thing that . . . fragmentation pattern that was 
excellent and it had a proximity fuse so I was 
personally quite happy with the Sidewinder. You 
could . . . you had a better chance of working 
yourself into a shoot position with a Sidewinder 
than you did with a Sparrow. You often were in a 
circumstance where the Sidewinder would do you a 
beautiful job where the gun wouldn't have. While we're 
talking about these, don't .. . well maybe 

you'll get around to that part about guns but 

they gave us another weapon called the AIM-4 
Falcon built by Hughes for air defense and my 

only comment on that weapon was that it was no 


good. It was just no good. In assuming that 
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everything worked just as advertised, which it 
seldom did, the missile only had 2 3/4 pounds 

of unsophisticated explosive in it, and it had 

a contact fuse so the missile had to hit what 
you're aiming at for this little firecracker to 

go off . . . go bang. Now those that were 

fired met all the perameters and performed as 

they were supposed to perform. We had too many 
times, time and time again, the missile would 
pass right through the hottest part of the exhaust 
plume of the MIG-17 which is about a 12 foot miss 
and that and, you know, 5¢ will get you a bad 

cup of coffee. Secondly, its launch parameters 
were much too tight, not as advertised, but as 
changed once they got the things to the theater. 
Then they sent in the wire and said what your 
minimum firing range was under altitude, overtake, 
G conditions. And it turned out that if you were 
at 10,000 feet in a 4 G turn, the minimum altitude 
at which that weapon was any good was 10,500 feet. 
The maximum range of the little son-of-a-bitch 


was 12,000 feet or something on that order. So 
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it's just no good. I mean, maybe, if one of the 
MIGs would be very accommodating and sort of hold 
still for you out here, you know, that would be 
fine. I thought, prior to its arrival, that one 
of our main limitations would be that two-minute 
cooling period, but it didn't turn out to be so. 
We wasted some missiles because you'd start one 
cooling and then not have a chance to shoot it and 
there was some cockpit confusion because it's 
awfully hard to keep your head in the cockpit and 
see which one is cooling and which one isn't. 

And it's hard to keep track once you're in a 

fight that lasts a pretty long time and you start 
running out of cool to start another one cooling 
and remember which station you're on and how many 
you've got left and that's kind of difficult. 

But, in the main, this cooling problem wasn't the 
big bungaboo. The switchology wasn't very simple. 
With the Sidewinder, all you had to do was point, 
listen, and fire. In this thing, you had to point 
and strain to listen because you're listening over 
all of these conversations I was talking about 

and believe me the decibel level goes up consid- 


erably when there are MIGs in the area. And the 
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all that easy to discern. It's not that easy 
to tell that it actually sees, that it's locked 
on to what you're looking at. Then the automatic 
slave feature of the little head on the missile, 
. . . it would slew at a lesser rate than your 
main dish radar so you never knew if the missile 
was looking at the same thing you were looking 
at. And particularly you never knew that your 
backseater was looking at the same airplane you 
intended to fire at because he was the one that 
had to slew your radar around and lock on and 
unfortunately, he could very well be locked on 
to your ... . if you are Number 4 man, he could 
be locked on to lead, who might be down below 
and out of your vision, you know, over the canopy 
rail and down in front and below and this kid 
could be locked on to one of your own guys and 
you wouldn't know it, in a fight. And remember, 
all of this is . . . in the book, it's very simple. 
You know, you discuss this thing back and forth, 
but I just challenge you to discuss this over 


guard channels, strike frequency, auxiliary 
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channel and the excitement of this kid in the 
back seat. Oh boy. So we had to use it in the 
manual mode where you locked the head straight 
ahead and you put your pipper on the target and 
you say, ''Now lock on.'' So that was a 
capability built into the little missile that 
was really utterly useless to us. There may 
have been some occasions, when yes, you could 
use it but I never ran into one. In summary, I 
didn't like the AIM-4. I don't think it's worth 


a damn. Nor do I think it has any growth potential. 


Sir, we know that you prefer to have the gun on 


the F-4, would you care to say anything on that? 


Well, we had a very difficult time getting the 
gun on the F-4 because it was a tradeoff. You 
were either on a combat air patrol or escort 

with the gun or strike -- you couldn't be both. 
And it's a rather complex thing to describe. For 
instance, when they originally wired the airplane, 
they put the ECM pod on the right outboard pylon. 


This put us into a terrible, horrible configuration. 
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It meant we could only carry bombs on the 

inboard pylons and then you were limited to six. 
You had to carry a 600-gallon centerline tank 
which was built for ferrying and ferrying alone - 
it wasnt a combat tank- and you had your other 
external tank, your 370-gallon left outboard 

tank hanging way out here in the outside of the 
wing with nothing to balance it on this side. 

So as I mentioned earlier takeoff was very exciting 
and worse than that, worse than that, when you 
ran out of fuel in that centerline tank and if 
you were going to go on a strike up in the middle 
of the Barrel, you had to get rid of that center- 
line tank. We found by the hard way that in 
order to get rid of that tank, you had to slow 
down to 300-knots indicated or below, fly 
straight and level, get perfectly trimmed up, 

and then punch it off and just hope that it 
didn't hit you. Anything other than this, I 
would guarantee you a great big rip in the belly 
of your airplane, sometimes three and four feet 


long which, of course, increased your maintenance 
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problem somewhat, see. So, it was because of 
this dadgone pod that we were having trouble 
with the gun and the reason is because you had 
to hang the gun on the centerline, see. But we 
had to put the 600-gallon tank on the centerline. 
It was a mess, so finally we rewired the airplane 
using the nuc circuitry that's in the bird and 
were able to put power to the pod on the right 
inboard pylon, then put the tank back on the 
right outboard, got rid of the 360 in the center, 
and then you could hang the gun pod or bombs. 

So the gun pod's a very, very, fine weapon and 
a very accurate one. It's just... it's 
beautiful but still it's an appendage. It 
shouldn't be an appendage. No fighter should be 
built without a gun in it. That's basic and then 
anything else you can add is just Jim Dandy with 
me. So I'm like all fighter pilots: I want 
everything you can put on there to let me kill 
somebody, but don't make it something that I've 
got to drag around out in the breeze if you can 
possibly avoid it. And I might add that putting 


the gun in the F-4E doesn't automatically make 
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out of that aircraft an air siperiority 

fighter. You haven't changed that airplane one 

damn bit except now you've made a fighter out of 
it from what the F-4 was before; sort of a fish 


or fowl thing . 


Did you have any further comments on the F-4 


weapons system? 


I can't remember a single pilot that flew the 

F-4 that doesn't love it. We knew it was a 

quick buy, we know that the Air Force didn't 

get to put everything in it that they wanted. 
When the D model came along, those of us who 

had never seen or heard of these things were just 
absolutely astonished and pleased at what had 
been put in this bird. Let's run through some 

o£ the systems. The radar in the F-4 is better 
than the radar in the F-106. It is beautiful. 
The inertial nav system in the F-4 -- it's 

a godsend, Absolutely astonishing piece of 
equipment. The radio systems with your capability 
for an auxiliary channel and all this sort of 


thing, beautiful. The flexibility of the aircraft 
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is outstanding and the switchology in connection 
with the delivery of this ordnance is simplicity 
in itself. It's beautiful. So somebody really 
went to school on the old F-105 where you had 

56 switches, or something like that to throw, you 
know, to go from one thing to the other. In the 
F-4, usually, when once you got set up, it was 
only a question of one or possibly, at the most, 
two switches to move you all the way from bombs 
to guns. Even a far more sophisticated thing 
that used to just astonish me -- like in the D 
model -- the dive toss, the offset, and all of 
these features, the radar bomb, the... all 
these wonderful features that were in that par- 
ticular bird. It was a simple matter of re- 
setting two switches. There was one selection 
and one switch, something like that. Now you 
could do this without even looking, you know. 
Beautiful, beautiful airplane. And that dive 
toss worked very well. Very, very, well indeed. 
It improved our bombing accuracy tremendously. 


So, all and all, I think the Air Force really 
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bought itself a fine ey I admit the F-4, 
down lowwith a lot of garbage hanging on it, 
won't go quite as fast as the 105 at full mill. 
O.K. so it won't go quite as fast as the 105 at 
full mill. It doesn't have the legs that a 105 


has. 


Sir, do you have any comments on 100 missions 


versus a one year tour? 


Oh yes. Oh yes. They tried awfully hard 
several times when I was there to change the 
policy with regard to that 100 out-country 
missions. Now, when they meant 100 out-country, 
they meant 100 missions over North Vietnam. 
Didn't include Laos. You could get killed in 
Laos an awful lot faster than you could get 
killed in South Vietnam. This is true, as an 
awful lot of F-100 troops and some other guys 
found out. I don't know why. I don't know 
anything about the in-country. You can get 
hurt there, too. But the 100 missions versus 
the year, I think the weather played a big part 


in this. Now, in the winter time you could get 
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a counter, as we called them, on a Skyspot 
mission over the south package, over Route Pack I. 
Nobody really liked to do this because this was... 
you know, you just didn't like it; but it happened 
so few times that it scarcely became a factor. On 
the other hand if you survived 50 or 60 missions 
in Route Pack VI, 100 total missions in North 
Vietnam I think were quite enough for anybody. 

The only difficulty is the time would vary. If 

a kid was lucky enough to get over there in 
February and get his gyros up to speed by March 
or get there in March and be really ready to 

trot, he could finish 100 missions in six months, 
which made it kind of tough on the personnel 
people and the training establishment here at 
home. Conversely, if he arrived in October or 
November, he'd be there for eight months, cer- 
tainly until the middle of the next summer, to 

get those same 100 missions. And then, too, the 
thing was cyclic, how many losses do you have? 
Suddenly you come up, you go through a two-week 
period where your losses have been pretty 


heavy -- and they tend to mount up on 
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you -- and you get a couple more guys rotating... 
the first thing you do you look at the board at 
standup in the morning and you have 50... less 
than 50% of your authorized crews that are avail- 
able to you as a wing commander for scheduling. 

Oh boy, how. . . suddenly how these missions 

start racking up under these circumstances because 
it's obvious you fly a frag ... your fragged for 
64 goes and then you've got, let's say, 47 crews 

to fly them. Somebody's going to have to fly twice, 
or else the old wing commander is going to have to 
get out from behind his desk and do a little bit 

of flying which isn't bad, see. So there were a 
lot of variables over which you really have no 
control, and I think the system has done an ab- 
solutely excellent job in coping the way it has. 

But getting back to the meat of the question, I 
think for the average guy that a hundred missions 
over North Vietnam is really enough. Now, I think 
most of them...when I say "most,'' what do I mean? 
Let me make a more conversative estimate. I would 
be willing to bet that about 50% of the combat crews 


would go back for a second 100 missions if somebody 
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had the guts to order them. Many are going 
back to fly 200 missions. I had one finish 
200 missions long before Karl Richter ever got 
198. But there's no sense telling the kids this, 
because they... . A lot of backseaters had 
volunteered for a second 100 missions on the 
proviso they're upgraded to the front seat 
and a lot of these kids are Academy graduates, 
by the way. So 200 missions, this is 0.K. for 
quite a number of the troops. But I think the 
Air Force makes a mistake if they think that 
they're going to get any substantial number to 
volunteer to do this. It's not that the kids 
are afraid of going back and doing it, but 
they're just like me. How in the hell are you 
going to tell Mama? Really. That's the problem. 
Many of them say, ''Look, Colonel, you order me. 
Then I can go home and say, "Well, I'm sorry, 
sweetie, you know I don't want to do this and 
I'm really all shook up but 'THEY'''=-caps, quotes - 
"have ordered me to go."' Just like a lot of 
you guys on your weekend cross-countries, you 


know. So I know that the Air Force has a pool 
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called pilot problem. If they just had the guts 


ne 


to order a few guys to go back. Shucks, the 

Navy does it, the Marines do it, the Army 

chopper pilots get ordered back. But so far, 

the Air Force has been pretty lucky. People 
haven't had to do it. I'd say ...a guy 

fly 100 missions, then come home for two or three 
months, four months -=- actually a month would 

be better -- send him back. Four months is a 
little bit too long. That ... , you know, 

that edge crumbles off and you've got to resharpen 


oh ae 


Sir, do you feel that End-of-Tour reports should 
be required for all commanders or of all people 


who filled responsible positions? 


I think you could gain an awful lot of information 
this way. I would suggest, however, that it be 
determined what information you need and that 

you provide this to that poor old commander when 
when he first arrives so that he can set up a 


record keeping function that would aid him in 
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doing this. There's no sense in being 
redundant. I don't see any sense in reporting 
statistics ad facts and figures that are already 
a matter of history. So maybe everything is 
already being reported. Maybe that's why they 
cut them out. On the other hand, I'm not aware 
of any reports that specifically are related 

to the application of the weapons systems, of 
tactics and things like this where a man can 
speak and have his voice heard. It was rather 
frustrating to me, and I don't mind admitting 
it, to leave Ubon and I went through Seventh and 
people said good-bye, thank you. I went to 
Thirteenth and everybody was gone. General Davis 
saw me for about three minutes. I went through 
PACAF and got to say good morning to General 
Edmondson and that was all. I never got to 

talk to a single guy on the Ops staff, and it 
wasn't until I got back to the Pentagon that the 
guys let me stand up and yak and I think I 
yakked about things that weren't in all these 
reports. I believe it was -- if not useful to 


them -- it certainly gave me the feeling that 
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somebody gave a damn and maybe, . . . maybe, 
that's not important. But I think the Air 

Force should make . . . if they think a guy 

has some information that they could use, they 
ought to get it out of him. I did write an End- 
of-Tour report. I did turn it in, even though 
it was never quite clear if this had become 
necessary at that stage of the game, because it 
was a tendency to make the End-of-Tour report 

up with the End-of-Tour de-briefings, you know, 
on the way out. I think the Airlbrce stands to 
gain an awful lot of information if they ask 

the right people. There's always the danger, 
however, that some guy is going to, well possibly 
me -- I hope not -- but some guy will use it as 
a gripe channel. Some guy will use it as sort 
of a Gestapothing to tell stories out of school, 
you know, about what really happened. This kind 


of thing. I don't think that's to be desired. 


Do you see any advantage in an oral interview 


over a written report? 
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Well, yes. They're an awful lot easier on the 
wing commander. On yeah. The only difficulty 
with it is, of course, your basing an awful lot 
of stuff on recollection and I think -- while it's 
very flattering to ask qa man his views on 

a lot of things -- it's far more useful, perhaps, 
to the Air Force to get facts, cold, hard figures, 
you know, something they can really work with. 

I can be emotional about things. That doesn't 
help the Air Force at all, but if I can show 
manpower figures, money figures, you know, results, 
and things like this, then maybe that's useful. 

I can't forego this opportunity of saying that 

I think our Air Force has done an absolutely 
magnificant job in conducting that war. Absolutely. 
And it's all... it can all be attributed to 
people who worked so hard so long in the Pentagon 
on down to plan for just such a contingency and 

to have the flexibility to cope with it as it 
occurred. I think the Air Force should be 
awfully, awfully proud of itself and of its 


people. My only hope is that out of this conflict 
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a we're not hurt, because there is that great 
danger that someone will gather the statistics 
together and publish the big black headlines that 
will say, "TACTICAL AVIATION ACCOMPLISHED 
ABSOLUTELY ONE-HALF OF NOTHING.'"' There is this 
danger. The same danger exists, of course, with 
the carrier operations and same thing for the 
Marines and the Army, let's face it. Anyone 
who wants to take the facts and figures and 
twist them around, as people are very clever at 
doing, can really rip the Department of Defense 


on this one. I hope that doesn't happen. 


Interviewer: Sir, in these . . . these interviews, if mandatory 
reports were required, who would you feel should 


participate and what level should it go down to? 


Olds: Oh, I think the occasional Lt Rudder, but squadron 
ops officers, commanders, I think wing commanders, 
wing deputies for operation, and I think then 
within the specialties, the intelligence guy, 
you know, materiel guys, the chaplain, certainly 


the doctors - they're learning an awful lot of 
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communicated by contact. But I think people, 
you know, in responsible positions who had a 
slightly larger viewpoint ... and it's always 
fun to talk to the odd lieutenant, get his view- 


point. 


Do you think they should be completed in the 


theater or after a cooling-off period? 


I don't know exactly what you mean by cooling- 
off period. I think within about two or three 
weeks after a man has finished. If you catch 
him just before he finishes, you're talking to 
quite a different person, because that man has 
lived under a tension, a pressure for a pretty 
long time and . . . a lot of the forest and the 
tree bit comes in. . . not that he gets any 
smarter when he goes but he'll be more relaxed. 
But not too long because you want the facts to 
still be very, very vivid in his mind. Just 
let him get euek ths first quarrels with his 
wife and the first arguments at the cocktail 


parties and the first time, you know, he ripped 
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settled. . . readjusted a little bit .. . its 
interesting that none of these questions thus 
far have really touched on that subject but . 

I think the Air Force as a whole -- and society 
as a whole -- doesn't fully appreciate the fact 
that a young man that goes over there and flies 
combat tour or fights in the Army or does any- 
thing else is .. .. is changed, changed very, 
very much. He's going to be... he'll never 
be the same young man again... ever... and 
when he comes back into society, there's a 
readjustment period that's very, very necessary 
and it's not an easy one for the individual to 
make because he's really in sort of a hostile 
environment all of a sudden. That is hostile 
to his own abnormality and it's a difficult 
thing. Very, very difficult. You kind of get 
a little bit of the civilization stripped away 
from you. Your life becomes very sort of 
elemental. Your sense of proportion, your 


sense.of values, your judgment basis, all of 
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these things change: consequently, you're 
really not the same guy. I don't care what 
your job is over there. I don't care if you're, 
you know, running the BX in Saigon. You can 
come home just as changed as anybody else, you 
see. So I don't know what could be done about 
this; and certainly in its wisdom, this is why 
the Air Force is very, very generous with the 
leave policy. But still in all tes a readjust- 
ment for a guy. Particularly difficult for a 
young sprog for instance to walk into a new base. 
* Let's say at one stage of the game you get a kid 
who's been flying F-4's and he comes home now 
and he's going to be in ADC or SAC or Training 
Command or something like that. It's nothing 
against the guys that are there. It's just that 
they've been sending people out and they're just 
getting this first trickle back, you see, who may 
not be quite the same guy they sent, either in 
name or in attitude. So the old guys that have 


been around the base, you know, they kind of 
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look at this guy and they don't know what to 
make of him. And usually the impression is 
they've got some smart a-- on their hands, you 
know. And the youngster is going through the 
agonies in trying to communicate with somebody, 
trying to find somebody that he can relate 
with, you see. It doesn't happen... any 
overt-unpleasantnesses, I think, are minimal, 
but they do occur, they do occur, indeed they 
do. What to do about it? Heck, I don't know. 
Just send everybody, I guess. And that's exactly 
what General McConnell seems to be doing. So 


he's way, way ahead of me, 


Sir, that ends our official interview unless you 
have something you'd like to add or Colonel 
Hurley has something he'd like to ask. I'll 
stand deferred to you, Sir, unless theré's any- 
thing else or any other remarks you'd care to 


make. 
Well, I'd like to compliment you men on your 
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perceptiveness. You knew how garrulous I am. 
You took from 1 o'clock to 1600 to do this and, 
by golly, we've only missed it by about 10 


minutes. 


Thanks to Major Folkman and Major Geffen, Sir. 


They put the questions together. 


Well, I certainly enjoyed it and I hope, in some 


small way, that it's useful to the program. 


I think you have made quite a contribution, Sir, 
and we deeply appreciate your coming over again. 


I know how busy you are. 
Thank you. 


Thank you. 
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